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way, is the only organization which is per- 
mitted to have office room there, and it 
gives us a great advantage in the con- 
stant readjustments of our work necessi- 
tated by the kaleidoscopic changes al- 
ways going on at the American Embarka- 
tion Center. It seemed odd at first to find 
most of the A. L. A. personnel nowhere 
near a library. But before my day at Le 
Mans was ended I understood the situa- 
tion. Many branches were ably admin- 
istered from a bookless headquarters just 
as the Brooklyn Public Library is man- 
aged from 26 Brevoort place. All day long 
Mr. Moulton and I drove from branch to 
branch throughout this great area and al- 
though we must have covered fifty or six- 
ty miles, I was told we had not seen a 
quarter of it. Suffice it to say that never 
in my life have I visited so many libra- 
ries in the course of a single day. I met 
a great many librarians too, but the one 
I remember best of all I didn't even see. 
This was Miss Ferguson. She was ab- 
sent from her post by the express com- 
mand of the General. Some international 
horse races were in progress and she had 
to ride the General's horse! Our over- 
seas personnel must be prepared, you see, 
to serve the A. L. A. and advance its in- 
terests in ways which are often quite un- 
foreseen. 

That night I had some rest in a Red 
Cross dormitory, but was called by the 
faithful Jap steward at the unseemly hour 



of 2 : 45 a. m. to take the train back to 
Paris. Thus ended my service with the 
A. L. A. in France. After a day or two 
in Paris, mostly devoted to American, 
French and British passport vise's, I em- 
barked for England, whence I was booked 
to sail for home. After six months of 
Paris, everybody in England seemed in- 
credibly kind, everything in England in- 
credibly low in price. I was almost sorry 
to leave England even to come to the 
A. L. A. 

Although the Holland-American liner 
Nicrnce Amsterdam, the ship that brought 
me home, is not a transport, she took on 
two thousand American troops at Brest 
before turning her nose westward. It was 
with some misgivings that I inquired 
whether any reading matter for the men 
was on board. I need not have worried. 
The Hoboken dispatch office is still very 
much on the job, and there was an ample 
supply of fresh new books and recent 
magazines. At last I was in a position to 
do a bit of work on shipboard myself. Now 
I have seen with my own eyes how far 
good books can go to make boys forget 
the cramped discomfort of a sea voyage in 
the steerage. Scarcely ever were books 
and magazines out of the hands of those 
boys until we sighted the Statue of Lib- 
erty last Thursday. Then my eighteen 
months with the A. L. A. War Service 
came to an end. It was hard work, it was 
great fun, and I'm glad its over. 



ADVANCED LIBRARY TRAINING FOR RESEARCH WORKERS 
By Andrew Keogh, Librarian, Yale University 



In giving this subject to a university 
librarian, the implication must certainly 
have been that a "research worker" is to 
be understood in the university sense, and 
not in the ordinary sense of a person who 
is carrying on any kind of careful inquiry 
or examination. If I am right in restricting 
"research" in this way, I will go further 
and say that although the spirit and 
methods of research are by no means 
limited to the graduate school, it is chiefly 



in that school that the spirit of research 
is inculcated and its methods taught and 
required. Research is indeed the mark of 
the graduate school, distinguishing it from 
the college on the one hand and from the 
technical and professional schools on the 
other. The research worker that I have in 
mind is therefore a person who has had 
such preliminary training as to be able to 
profit fully by higher training, and who 
enters a graduate school for the double 
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purpose of enlarging his knowledge of a 
subject that appeals to him and of acquir- 
ing the best methods of research in his 
chosen subject. 

Students offering themselves for such 
training usually fall into one or other of 
two classes. They are either persons with 
library training or experience who wish to 
become experts in some special field of 
knowledge; or they are persons of special 
knowledge who wish to become librarians 
or bibliographers. 

The librarian who takes up the higher 
study of a subject usually aims at equipping 
himself to become librarian of a special 
library, or head of a department in a large 
library, and this aim is just as legitimate 
as that of his fellow student who intends to 
teach. He will naturally pay special atten- 
tion to the bibliography of his subject, but 
otherwise he does not differ from his class- 
mates, and there is no reason why he should 
not get his master's and> doctor's degrees in 
due course. Some university libraries make 
grants of time, or pay the tuition fees for 
approved courses taken by members of their 
staff, and they encourage such study by 
showing that it leads to higher salaries. 
I believe that higher study of this kind will 
be much commoner ten years hence than 
it is to-day, for libraries will have a new 
impetus as a result of the war, and will 
have the means to pay higher salaries. 

The person of special knowledge in some 
field of study who seeks advanced library 
training may also aim at becoming a li- 
brarian, but his needs are very different. 
If he wishes to acquire library technique, he 
should go to a library school, and not to a 
graduate school. If, however, his purpose 
is to master his field bibliographically, he 
may enter a graduate school, and proceed to 
his master's degree. He may have some 
difficulty in finding a school that will meet 
his needs, for some teachers pay little or 
no attention to the bibliography of their 
subjects, and would be unwilling to spend 
time in planning and carrying through a 
special course for a single student. But 
in the humanities, at least, there are 
courses in encyclopaedia, methodology, and 



bibliography that would serve his purpose. 
The wise student will seek his teacher in 
a university where there are facilities for 
bibliographic research and opportunities 
for work on the library staff, or where 
such facilities and opportunities are at 
hand in some great reference or special 
library. 

There will probably be little difficulty in 
obtaining a degree for meritorious biblio- 
graphic work. A discriminating selection 
of the best books on any subject of impor- 
tance, with careful annotations showing the 
scope and limitations of each book, and 
references to others that correct or sup- 
plement it, would probably be accepted any- 
where for the master's degree; while the 
rare bibliographical dissertation that not 
only incorporates discoveries of impor- 
tance, but by sound criticism throws light 
on disputed literary or historical or other 
problems, might be offered for the degree 
of doctor of philosophy. The dean of the 
Yale Graduate School is very willing to 
give degrees for bibliographical work. 

There remain two problems, one con- 
nected with graduate work in the univer- 
sity, and the other with work in a library 
school. 

The first is the case of a person who 
desires to take up one or more courses in 
the graduate school of a university, but is 
technically barred because he is not a col- 
lege graduate, or the graduate of a library 
school that confers degrees. A student of 
this sort may have the same amount of 
ability, education, training, and experience 
as the one who holds a degree; he may 
have more; but he lacks the hall-mark. 
But no person who has carried on library 
work for any reasonable length of time 
in a professional way need feel that he 
lacks a liberal education, and most uni- 
versities would admit him at once. The 
Yale Graduate School, for example, has 
admitted to its courses members of the 
Yale library staff who had no degree of 
any sort; and this was done, not because 
these persons were on the staff of the Yale 
library, but because it is part of Yale's gen- 
eral plan to admit to its graduate and pro- 
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Sessional courses all students who are ade- 
quately equipped. Each case is considered 
on its merits, and if the applicant is ad- 
mitted, he is not enrolled at the beginning 
as a candidate for a higher degree, but as 
a so-called "special student." If his work 
should prove equal in quantity and quality 
to the regular students, he can take the 
final examinations and get his degree. 

The second problem is that of the stu- 
dent who wishes to carry on advanced 
work of a technical character, such as is 
more appropriately given and sought in a 
library school than in the graduate school 
of a university. Such courses are graduate 
courses, but they are professional rather 
than cultural. A student seeking advanced 
training may already have the degree of 
B.L.S.; or may be the graduate of a li- 
brary school not conferring degrees; or 
may be a college graduate with library ex- 
perience but without library school train- 
ing; or may be an educated and experienced 
person without a degree of any kind. 



There is at present no regularly organized 
graduate school to which such a student 
can go, but this is not from lack of desire 
on the part of faculties. The demand for 
advanced training is too slight to warrant 
the expenditures involved. Such demand 
as exists is too varied to fill; and students 
expect intensive training which is difficult 
in a one-year course. Until the means are 
provided the schools should throw open 
more widely their present facilities. If 
Yale admits students without degrees to 
its graduate school, the library schools can 
do the same. The so-called "open courses," 
to which experienced library workers are 
now admitted, should be greatly increased 
in number. The schools might also fore- 
stall demand by relieving their undergrad- 
uate seniors of some of the more formal 
courses required for graduation, allowing 
them instead to pursue some investigation 
of special interest. If such investigations 
can be carried on better in other libraries, 
the student should get leave of absence 
without loss of credit. 



A NEW PLAN FOR TRAINING LIBRARY ASSISTANTS 
By Julia A. Hopkins, Supervisor of Staff Instruction, Public Library, Brooklyn, N. Y. 



Among the many wonderful develop- 
ments in the field of library work during 
the last decade, none perhaps has been 
more rapid or more interesting than that 
of the training class conducted by the in- 
dividual library for the enlargement and 
strengthening of its own staff. 

In the early days every librarian learned 
his trade by working at it in the old style 
apprentice method; and this method was 
fairly satisfactory when libraries were 
small and the field of their work limited. 
But as they increased in size and in the 
number of their activities, demanding a 
proportionately larger force of workers, 
the time necessary to devote to the super- 
vision of the work of beginners was too 
great; hence, as an economy of time and 
effort, the library began to admit new 
workers at stated times during the year, 
giving direction and supervision to the 



group instead of to the individual; and so 
we have the so-called "apprentice class." 

In these first apprentice classes, how- 
ever, the old method of training through 
practical experience prevailed to a large 
extent; the class periods being limited al- 
most entirely to description of routine 
methods, criticism of work done, and dis- 
cussion of problems arising in the every- 
day work of the library. 

With the tremendous growth of the 
great branch library systems in our large 
cities, a new phase developed. The amount 
of work to be handled in such systems de- 
manded a larger number of trained assist- 
ants than could be obtained from the li- 
brary schools. Moreover, the large in- 
crease in the number of small libraries 
(brought into existence through Mr. Car- 
negie's gifts of library buildings), and the 
rapid development of the various types of 



